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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: OCTOBER 1989 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Unemployment for blacks showed little 
change between September and October, the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. The overall jobless rates 
for blacks was 11.8 percent in October, compared to 11.6 percent 
in September. For the population overall, the rate was 5.3 
percent. 


For black men, the October unemployment rate was 10.3 
percent, compared to the 10.0 rate of September. Black women 
showed a similar slight increase, up to 10.0 percent in October 
from 9.6 percent in September. For black teens, the rate was 
34.2 percent in October, down from September's 37.3 percent. 
Black teen men had an October jobless rate of 32.4 percent, 
compared to the September rate of 34.1 percent. Black teen women 
showed a drop in unemployment to 36.1 percent from September's 
40.3 percent. 


The overall jobless rate remained at 5.2 percent, and the 
civilian worker rate remained at 5.3 percent. 


The number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls, as 
measured by the survey of business establishments, rose by 
235,000, with most of the growth occurring in government and 
services. Total civilian employment, as measured by the survey 
of households, was essentially unchanged. 


Unemployment (Household Survey Data) 


The number of unemployed persons, at 6.6 million, and the 
civilian worker unemployment rate, 5.3 percent, were unchanged in 
October. Both measures have shown little movement since 
September 1988. The unemployment rate for adult men edged down 
to 4.5 percent in October, and that for adult women edged up to 
4.7 percent, returning both rates to about their August values. 
Jobless rates were essentially unchanged for teenagers (14.9 
percent), whites (4.4 percent), blacks (11.8 percent), and 
Hispanics (7.9 percent). 


Civilian Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Data) 


Total civilian employment was about unchanged in October, 
at a seasonally adjusted level of 117.5 million. Although 
employment has changed little since June, it is about 2 million 
higher than a year earlier. The employment-population ratio, at 
62.9 percent in October, has also changed little over the past 
several months, but is well above last October's 62.4 percent. 
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The seasonally adjusted civilian labor force was unchanged 
in October, at 124.1 million, and has shown no growth since June. 
The civilian labor force participation rate, 66.4 percent, 
remained at the September level. 


Industry Payroll Employment (Establishment Survey Data) 


Total nonagricultural payroll employment increased by 
235,000 in October to 109.3 million, seasonally adjusted. 
Employment growth continued in the service-producing sector, 
while the number of goods-producing jobs was unchanged over the 
month, following a sharp decline in September. 


~-more~ 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 
Table A-3. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, age, and Hispanic origin 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Not seasonally adjusted 
Employment status, race, sex, age, and 


Hepanis origin Oct. | Sept | Oct | Oct 
1988 | 1989 | 1989 | 1988 











Civilian labor force 
Participation rate .. 





Civilian noninstitutional population 
Civilian labor force 
Participation rate .. 








Civilian labor force 
Participation rate 
Employed 
Employment-population ratio’ 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian labor force 
Participation rate 





See footnotes at end of table. 











Seasonally adjusted 


| j 
June | Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1989 1989 | 1989 | 1989 


159,400 
106,424 
66.8 
101,581 
63.7 
4,843 
46 


55,437 
78.4 
53,343 
75.5 | 
2,094 | 
3.8 





57.4 


55.0 | 
1,891 
4.3 





6,685 
57.9 
5,827 
50.5 
858 
12.8 
12.4 
13.4 





| 
21,038 | 21,060 
13,555 | 13,448 
64.4 
12,082 
57.4 | 
1,473 
10.9 


6,205 
74.1 
5,629 
67.2 
576 
9.3 





6,394 
61.0 
5,759 
54.9 
635 | 

9.9 











956 | 
44.0 | 
694 


262 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A-13. Employment status of the civilian population for eleven large States 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Not seasonally adjusted’ 


Oct. 
1988 


20,927 | 

14,074 

13,404 
670 | 








Sept. 
1989 


21,227 


14,409 | 


13,695 
715 


| Oct. 
1989 








Seasonally adjusted’ . 








20,927 | 

14,063 

13,363 
700 
5.0 








See footnotes at end of tabie. 


21,122 | 


14,286 
13,489 
797 
5.6 











July Aug. Sept Oct 


1989 | 1989 1989 | 1989 














13,816 
8,557 
8,127 

430 
5.0 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 
Table A-13. Employment status of the civilian population for eleven large States—Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Not seasonally adjusted’ Seasonally adjusted’ 


State and employment ctates Oct. Sept. | Oct. June July Aug. Sept. 
1988 1989 1989 1999 | 1989 | 1989 | 1989 





Pennsylvania 


12,001 | 12,005 | 11,990 | 11,989 | 13,996 | 11,998 | 12,001 


11,998 | 
8,293 8,309 8,223 8,241 8,352 8,253 8,287 


8,266 
7,745 
521 
6.3 


7,793 | 7,708 7,721 7,645 | 7,729 7,737 7,753 
500 601 | 502 596 | 623 | 516 534 
6.0 7.2 | 6.1 | 7.2 | 75 6.3 6.4 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





' These are the official Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates used in the identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and the seasonally adjusted 
administration of Federal fund allocation programs. columns. 
? The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, 
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MULTIPLE JOBHOLDING REACHED RECORD HIGH IN MAY 1989 


WASHINGTON -- More than 7.2 million persons were working at more 
than one job in May 1989, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports. This represented an increase of 1.5 million 
since May 1985, the last time dual jobholders had been counted. The 
multiple jobholding rate--the proportion of employed persons with two 
or more jobs--reached 6.2 percent; this was up from 5.4 percent in 1985 
and was at the highest level in over 3 decades. 


The data on multiple jobholders are obtained through 
special questions asked, from time to time, in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS), the monthly survey of households which 
provides the basic labor force and unemployment data for the 
nation. Highlights from the May 1989 survey are as follows: 


---The percentage of blacks holding multiple jobs were 3.9 
percent; compared to 6.3 percent for whites and 3.5 percent for 
those of Hispanic origin. 


---Women accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 1.5 million 
increase in multiple jobholding since 1985. Both the number of 
women with two or more jobs (3.1 million) and their multiple 
jobholding rate (5.9 percent) reached record levels in 1989. 
Since 1970, the number of women holding more than one job has 
increased nearly fivefold, and their multiple jobholding rate has 
risen by 3.7 percentage points. 


---The number of men holding more than one job also 
increased from 1985, rising by 580,000 to 4.1 million. Virtually 
all of this increase occurred among men 25 to 54 years of age. 
The male multiple jobholding rate, which had held steady at 
around 6 percent since the early 1970's, increased to 6.4 percent 
in May 1989. 


---The highest rates of multiple jobholding among both men 
and women occurred among those in the 35-to 44-year age 
groups--7.4 and 6.8 percent, respectively. Married men were the 
most likely to work at more than one job, while married women 
were less apt to do so than were women without a spouse. 
Widowed, divorced, or separated women had a very high rate of 

multiple jobholding--7.2 percent. 


---Among the major industry groups, workers whose primary 
jobs were in public administration and in the services industry 
had the highest multiple jobholding rates--8.8 and 7.8 percent, 
respectively. Among the major occupational groups, workers with 
primary jobs in the managerial and professional fields recorded 
the highest rate of multiple jobholding--7.9 percent. 
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_ ~=-Over 90 percent of the persons who worked at a second 
job in May 1989 did so in a nonagricultural industry. of these, 
over three-fourths were moonlighting as wage and salary workers; 
the remainder were self-employed. Almost half of those holding a 
second nonagricultural wage and salary job were employed in the 
services industry and another one-fourth in retail trade. 


---About 44 percent of the dual jobholders reported they 
worked at more than one job in order to meet regular expenses or 
pay off debts, and 16 percent indicated a desire to save for the 
future. Another 15 percent indicated that their reason for 


holding multiple jobs was to get experience or build up a 
business. 


---The reasons given for holding more than one job varied 
greatly by sex and marital status. Single men and single women 
were more likely than other groups to cite saving for the future 
as their reason for working at more than one job. The majority 
of widowed, divorced, or separated women cited either the need to 
meet regular expenses or pay off debts. 


This large increase in the number of multiple jobholders 
since 1985 accounts for a large part of the sizable differences 
in employment growth shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
payroll and household series in recent years. Between May of 
1985 and 1989, the employment gain shown in the payroll survey 
was some 1.7 million more than that shown by the household survey 
(after adjustment for differences in coverage). The differential 
treatment of multiple jobholders in these two series can be a 

very important explanatory variable, since the household series 
counts employed persons only once, regardless of how many jobs 
they may hold, whereas the payroll survey counts persons as many 
times as their names appear on different payroll records. An 
increase in multiple jobholding would thus cause employment 
estimates from the payroll survey to rise more than the household 
survey estimates. 


The CPS special supplement shows that about 1.1 million of 
the increase in the number of multiple jobholders between 1985 
and 1989 were persons who held second jobs as nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers. This increase, then, explains much of 
the growth difference between the household and payroll series in 
the last 4 years. 
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Table 2. Multiple jobhoiders by age, marita! status, race, Hispanic origin and sex, May 1989 
(Numbers in thousands) 


age 
Total, 16 years and over 


16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 


‘ Multiple jobhoiders as a percent of ail employed persons in specified because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics 
group. , , are inctuded in both the white and biack population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for race and Hiepanic-crigin groups will not add to totais 
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NEW BLS STUDY PROFILES THE WORKING POOR 


WASHINGTON -. The U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has taken a new look at economic hardship in the United States. Its “Profile 
of the Working Poor" shows that more than 6 million persons lived in families 
below the official poverty level in 1987 even though they worked or looked 
for work at least half of the year. 


The study, published in the October 1989 issue of the Bureau's Monthly 
Labor Review, was prepared by BLS economists Bruce W. KJein and Philip L. 
Rones. 


The authors report that poverty among workers often results from a 
combination of low pav rates and a family structure that has only one 
earner and includes children. In fact, 3 out of 5 women who maintain 
families and work full time but earn low wages do not earn enough to keep 
their families out of poverty. : 


Other key findings show that nearly 3-1/2 million families in povertv 
had at least one worker. Additionally, 2 million workers in poverty lived 
outside of family units, either on their own or with nonrelatives. 


A disproportionately large share of the working poor--nearly 1 in 6-- 
were women maintaining families, but more were husbands, most of whom who 
were their family's sole earners. Overall, families of al! tvpes with a 
single earner comprised three-fourths of working poor families. Poverty 
was found to be rare in husband-wife families where both spouses worked. 


Klein and Rones point out that many women maintaining families do not 
work and, hence, are not. among the working poor. The authors cite studies 
that show that even full-time, vear-round emplovment would often not 
provide sufficient earninas to raise a family out of poverty. Many, thus, 
turn to welfare as a wav to meet both economic and child-care 
responsibilities. 


Low earnings seem to be the key reason why someone who usually works 
full time is a member of a poor family. The authors defined low eirnings 
as an hourly wage rate of no more than $4.18 per hour (which :s the averade 
of the Federal minimum wage levels, expressed in 1987 dollars, that. 
prevailed in 1967-87) for a 4U-hour workweek. Whiie the fact that low 
earnings lead to poverty might seer jike a truism, Klein and Rones point 
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out that the vast majority of low-paid. full-time workers do not live i: 
poor families. Those who are not poor typicaily have other family members 
who work, or have few persons dependent. on their earnindus. 


Two other labor market problems often eeccur in conjunction with low 
earnings. Persons with unemplovment were six times more likely to be among 
the working poor if they also were iow earners. fFuj] timers who spent some 
weeks working part-time involuntarily--that is, they would have preferred 
full-time work--were over 17 times more !ikely te he among the working poor 
if they also had low earnings. Those workers who experienced unemplovment 
or involuntary part-time work but earned above the low earnings threshold 
when thev did work typically were not poor. 


Low earnings can be caused by manv factors, but a lack of education 
seems to be a major factor. About 40 percent of the working poor dropped 
out of high school and only 7 percent. had 4 vears of colleqe or rore. In 
contrast, among nonpoor workers, only 15 percent. were high schoo] dropouts 
and 24 percent had completed 4 vears of college or more. 


NOTE TO EDITORS: The complete article covers additional topics related to 
the personal and family characteristics of the working poor. Copies are 


available to the press from BLS, 202-523-1913. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The first federal mediation service for labor disputes 
outside the railroad industry was created in 1913 by the act 
which created the Labor Department, according to “Labor Firsts in 
America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. The legislation 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to act as mediator in labor 
disputes." In 1947 the U.S. Mediation and Conciliation Service 
was made an independent agency. 


. = a 


The first compulsory arbitration law was passed in 1920 in 
Kansas, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor 
Department publication. The Supreme Court later declared parts 
of the act unconstitutional. 


The first arbitration association, the American Society of 
Arbitration, Inc., was formed in New York City in 1922, according 


to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department 
publication. 





